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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLtex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE KING OF GLORY. 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the 
floods. ‘ 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lorp? and who shall stand 
in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive the blessing from the Lorp, and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation. 

This is the generation of them that seek him, that seek thy face, O 
Jacob. Selah. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? the Lorp strong and mighty, the Lorp 
mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, ye everlasting 
doors ; and the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? the Lorp of hosts, he is the King of 
glory. Selah. —Psalm XXIV. 


A SOCIAL NEED. 


HIVALRY was an institution of the 

middle ages, which supplied in part at 
least, to the poor and weak of that period, the 
protection which is now secured by law. It 
flourished in a time when there was but little 
law, and small form of justice. The strongest 
ruled, and violence was the arbiter between 
men. The school of chivalry led persons of a 
generous spirit to devote themselves to the 
cause of justice, the universal righting of 
wrongs, the succor and protection of such as 
needed them. The knights-errant combined 
gallantry with philanthropy; and went forth 
on their adventurous mission inspired by the 
most enthusiastic, regard for woman. The 
trophies of their conquests were duly laid by 
each one at the feet of his “lady-love,” aid 
her favorable smiles constituted his brightest 
reward. All this has long gone by. In the 
place of helmed horsemen, tilts, tournaments 
and troubadours, we have railroads, stock- 
brokers, patent reaping-machines, and regu- 
lar courts of law. The age of chivalry, as is 
often said, is gone. But if its forms have dis- 
appeared, ought there not to be still a continu- 
ance of its spirit? Do not suppose that with 
the reign of law and money and respectability 
society has supplied a remedy for al! abuses. 
Look a little deeper and you will see that there 
are rapacity and selfishness wrapped up in 
our great soulless business corporations of to- 
day, and that their touch may be as oppressive 
to the poor who are dependent on them, as 
was ever that of the robber barons of old. 
Are there no worn and hollow-eyed sewing- 
women, no abandoned children, no sisters who 
are first tempted aside, and then pushed to 
the very bottom of the hill and kept there, by 
rascals who pick their way daintily along the 
summit of respectability? Are there no ab- 





ductions and bargainings of persons for wealth 
in the marriage-market ?—no domestic thralls, 
whose imprisonment is none the less felt be- 
cause it is endured under the sanction of law 
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and custom? If any of these things exist 
either in form or in substance, then there is 
yet need that the old chivalric fire should be 
kept alive which burns in the hearts of men 
before they become citizens. 

However it may be with other society, Com- 
munism is favorable to the sentiment and prac- 
tice of chivalry. With Communism, the age of 
chivalry in its best flavor will come again. The 
rationale of the case is this: Communism ab- 
stains from law, and puts all relations on 
the ground of honor, or Christian charity. Be- 
lieving that abolition of selfishness is one of 
the provisions of Christ’s gospel, it can safely 
do this. It resolves believers into one family, 
and does away with the narrowing influences 
which limit a man’s interest to his own kith 
and kin. It makes a knight of him—places 
him, morally speaking, on horseback, and sends 
him forth with a heart large enough to see his 
kindred in all who surround him, and a 
brother or sister in whoever may be helped by 
his aid. 

Justice by law is better than nothing; but 
for improving a man’s own worth as well as 
supplying a great need in society, there is 
nothing like cultivating the spirit of Christian 
chivalry.—G. W. Noyes. 


CHILD DISCIPLINE. 


AVE a good spirit Bertie, or I 
shall punish you,” said a Mrs. A, 
to her four-year-old boy. Was that woman 
out of her senses, or passionately excited, not 
knowing what she said? Neither the one nor 
the other, but, on the contrary, perfectly cool 
and rational, fully comprehending the task she 
had undertaken to pérform. Her son Bertie 
also knew, full well, what his mother wanted 
of him. He had learned, by much experi- 
ence, what it was to have a good spirit, and 
what it was to have a bad one. Although not 
at all precocious yet he understood enough of 
spiritual philosophy, at that tender age, to 
know how to get clear of a bad, ugly spirit, 
when in possession of him. From the early 
dawn of infantile intelligence, the mother 
recognized the fact, that, to keep her child 
under the care and protection of a good spirit 
she, on her part, must, at all hazards, secure 
his obedience to her will. At the time of this 
coiitest between mother and child, a disobedi- 
ent spirit—through contact with an other boy 
—had got possession of her Albert, transform- 
ing him, almost instantly, into a little rebel ; 
actually changing his features so that, in ap- 
pearance, Bertie was not Bertie, but a little 
savage, filled with a dark, chilly spirit of diso- 
bedience. There sat the mother confront- 
ing him, mentally praying for sufficient 
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power to, deliver her child from the strong 
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enemy that held him in bondage. And there 
stood Bertie mute as a marble statue, and al- 
most as cold. Yet down deep in his heart, a 
fierce struggle was going on between the good 
spirit and the bad, for the victory. At length, 
prayer and patience triumphed. Up to this 
time the mother could not catch Bertie’s eyes. 
He had looked sullenly down. His mother 
was mentally pleading with her darling boy to 
look at her—though not a word was spoken. 
She kept her loving eyes steadily on his down- 
cast face. Finally Bertie slowly raised those 
soft, blue orbs of his toward his mother’s face, 
and the moment their eyes met the spell was 
broken. ‘The boy ran into his mother’s arms. 
His heart was melted, his tears flowed, and in 
broken accents he said “I do confess Christ 
in me, mother, a good spirit—I do, I do mother, 
and | hate the disobedient spirit, it makes me 
feel so bad in here ”—laying his little hand on 
his heart. This was not the first, nor the last 
battle between parent and child. Many a one 
had been victoriously fought since Bertie’s 
birth. And the faithful mother had this ex- 
perience to encourage her. In every contest 
of wills the obedient spirit had come off 
conqueror. Mrs. A. never allowed herself to 
encounter a child unless her own will was in a 
yielding, submissive state of obedience to the 
will of God. At earlier stages of discipline 
this mother in connection with her husband, 
had recourse to corporeal punishment with 
good effect. It was unnecessary now. Not 
even words were required, but a firm, quiet 
crowding of her spirit against the spirit of Sa- 
tanic disobedience, was all that was needed to 
win the day. ‘Finally the spirit of obedience 
took firm root in Bertie’s character, and though 
he had, as he grew up, many inherited weak- 
nesses to contend with, he learned not to ex- 
cuse himself from self-criticism on that account. 
His parents would tell him that he had inherit- 
ed strength and virtue too, and that Christ 
who was in him, was stronger than all his weak- 
nesses put together. 

Mrs. A. had other boys and girls and all re- 
ceived the same quality if not the same quan- 
tity of discipline. Unconditional surrender of 
their wills to parental authority, was her rule 
and she always lived up to it. In her father’s 
family Mrs. A. had witnessed the terrible effects 
of allowing a child to grow up in his own 
animal self-will. Parental authority had _ fail- 
ed. The parents were not united in family 
government. Edward was petted, when he 
ought to have been punished ind made obe li- 
ent. Although his mother was a_ praying 
woman, her prayers were too sentimental and 
abstract. They did not signify to the Lord 
that her petition meant dusiness, as all 
prayers should. Sometimes it may be nec- 
essary for parents to pray standing, with their 
eyes wide open, and, if need be, a rod in hand, 
not in a passion ; but with a purpose to secure 
obedience in their child at any cost of 
present suffering. With such a purpose, and 
with a true sense of parental accountability to 
God and society, for the future good conduct 
of their children, no mother need fail of se- 
curing true loving obedience in her child. It 
was witnessing the total wreck of a young- 





er brother—through want of proper disci- 
pline—that influenced Mrs. A. to vow to 
God that if she had children of her own she 
would secure to them, what every child is 
entitled to, the priceless boon of an obe- 
dient spirit. That vow was kept. Help- 
ing her children to conquer themselves, was, in 
her mind, paramount to all other business. In 
her youth, Mrs. A. was a teacher of what was 
then called “Infant schools ” (now known as 
Primary schools), and so became acquainted 
with many families. Nothing, she would 
say to her friends, gave her so much mental 
pain as the utter want of government in pri- 
vate families, both high and low. Anarchy 
was the rule; no parental authority, no whole- 
some discipline. In those days of revivals, it 
was the fashion to pray for the speedy coining 
of the millennium, but Mrs. A. would say, “if 
that glorious time was ever to come on earth it 


would begin its reign in the nursery. —G.. C. 


OVER EASTERN LANDS AND SEAS. 


David Dudley Field, of New York, has recently 
returned from a voyage round the world. Week 
betore last he gave a lecture on his journey, at Dr. 
Rogers’ large church on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The following interesting paragraphs of the lecture 
we copy from the Evening Post: 


THE FINAL VOYAGE. 

Here, while we are making across the Pacific the last 
of the twelve voyages into which the journey has been 
broken, we have time to reflect upon what we have seen 
and done. 

We have journeyed forty thousand miles, and yet 
have suffered no discomforts worth mentioning or re- 
membering. We have had a year of pleasure. We have 
laid in a store of recollections for future years, and top- 
ics of cheerful conversation for many an evening fireside, 
We can bring before us at will pictures stranger, more 
varied and lovelier than any ever traced on canvas. 
Wordsworth says, in his sweet poem on the daffodils : 

‘* What wealth to me that scene has brought ! 

For when upon my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude.” 
So can I lie upon my couch, or shut my eyes any where, 
and let pass before me the banks of the Nile, with the 
ever-shifting pictures of camels and palms, of modern 
minarets and ancient temples; or the rock of Aden, 
frowning upon the hills and valleys of Arabia Felix ; or 
the Sikh guard escorting a train of loaded elephants in- 
to the fortress of Lucknow ; or the palaces and mosques 
of Delhi; or the Taj, that miracle of beauty, with its 
white dome glittering in the light of the full moor ; or 
the waterside of Benares, with its crowd ot dusky pil- 
grims seeking to wash away their sins in the holy waters 
of the Ganges ; or the sea-beach road of Ceylon, over- 
arched with palms ; or the tall southwest Cape of Aus- 
tralia, breasting the roll of the Antarctic Sea; or the 
many-branched harbor of Sydney ; or the green islands 
of the barrier reef of Queensland ; or the stately group 
of the Malayan Archipelago ; or the busy mart of Singa- 
pore ; or thewhite walls of Hong Kong, hanging ©’er 
the slope of the mountain, embosomed in trees ; or the 
rich mansions and offices lining the bund of Shanghai ; 
or the inland sea of Japan, with its thousand scenes of 
island and rock and green hillsides, swarming villages 
and winding shores. 

Nor is it beauty alone that we hav2 stored away for 
future use. We have had opportunities to compare 
what we have at home with what they have abroad; 
to correct many misapprehensions, and to learn much 
that should be useful. 

THE MISSIONARIES. 

Among other lessons, we have learned to estimate 
more highly than we were wont the character and labors 
of the missionaries. Being myself the son of a clergy- 
man, and educated in a missionary college, I had an 





hereditary respect for that body of men, but my travels 
have greatly increased that respect. I have seen them 
in Egypt and in India, in Ceylon, in China and in Japan, 
and I have found them with scarce an exception exem- 
plary, laborious, most useful and most respected. 


One of the first persons, not native, that I saw on 
ascending the Nile, was an American missionary ; the 
last person I saw in Australia was an American mis- 
sionary. 

In Ceylon I was told by persons connected with the 
guvernment how much good the missionaries had done 
in that island, and in one part of it especially, near Jaf- 
na, where the aged widow of a missionary lived (the 
American missionary Spalding), almost worshipped in 
the midst of a community she and her husband had 
lifted from degradation and instructed in the religion 
and the arts of civilized life. 

Some of the most accomplished Asiatic scholars are 
American missionaries. The name of Williams is for- 
ever associated with the literature of China, and Hep- 
burn with that of Japan. 

The missionary spirit seems to inspire not the man 
only, but his family. His wife labors as he does. A 
little boy, a missionary’s son, who went with us about 
Canton, was asked by me what he intended to be when 
he was grown? “ A missionary,” was his ready answer. 
The evening of our arrival at Yokohama I attended a 
meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan, in which the 
British minister and a number of distinguished persons 
took part. The president was Dr. Hepburn, the mis- 
sionary. 

The schools of Mrs. Hepburn and Miss Pruyn every- 
body praised. In short I think one of our party was 
not far from right who said: ‘ We might as well dis- 
pense with our plenipotentiaries as our missionaries.” 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


Another lesson impressed upon us by this voyage is 
the magnitude of the English Empire. Truly it belts the 
globe. The title of Victoria, “Queen of Great Britian 
and Ireland, Empress of Hindostan and Sovereign of 
Australasia,” does not even tell the whole story. I 
have heard it said and repeated a hundred times, that 
England has lost her prestige because she has in some 
degree withdrawn from intermeddling with the affairs of 
the European Continent. Lost her prestige, because 
instead of fighting to raise up one dynasty and put down 
another among her neighbors she has taken to found. 
ing states and building up nations all over the world ! 
She has laid the foundations of a nation to the north of 
us, reaching from the lakes to the pole; she is building 
up another dominion in South Africa; she is building 
up a greater nation in Australia, that is yet to dominate 
over the southern hemisphere eastward of the Cape ; 
and she is taking and peopling the islands of the Paci- 
fic Seas. For my part, I rejoice at this. Bearing in 
mind that proconsular or colonial governments can not 
be safely worked under our American institutions, I am 
glad that under English institutions they can. Our two 
nations have, each in its own sphere, a great work to 
do; and they can do it, aiding and stimulating each 
other. My heart swells with pride when I think that 
America, by settling her own vast domains, and cov- 
ering them with popular and free institutions, and Eng- 
land by colonizing and stretching her dominions, that 
these two nations are extending to indefinite limits the 
use and sway of their common language, their common 
laws, and their common social life. I rejoiced the other 
day when [ heard that an Australian Governor had 
planted the flag of England on the Fiji group, and re- 
flected that the sonnets of Shakspeare and the laws of 
Alfred would be the heritage of the future inhabitants of 
those sunny islands. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


Ladies and gentlemen, America and England hold 
more things in common than they hold in severalty. It 
is time that the tone of disparagement, in which some 
on both sides still indulge, should cease, and that the 
hates of past ages should be buried; that the light of 
the coming Centennial mav shine upon kindred peoples, 
rejoicing tugether in that mysterious Providence which 
parted them, that they might travel by different roads 
to the same goal, and which makes them at once rivals 
and mutual well-wishers. The name of Washington, 
our great leader and father, whose birthday we are 
celebrating, is held in honor and reverence by a majori- 
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ty of the English people. For myself, I am free to say 
that while I love my own starry flag the best of all that 
float, I love next the fiery cross of England. 

HOME AGAIN. 

Thinking of these and kindred things we sped on our 
way homeward. Byron said of his Corsair that she 
walked the waters like a thing of life. I can say more 
of our good ship, that she fairly danced across the sea. 
Being a three-decker, her upper deck bore what I cal 
her summer-house, glassed all around, where we used to 
sit, chat, play games or muse, as suited our several 
moods. There was nothing to see but ocean and sky, 
and a troop of sea birds that followed us as if they were 
emigrants from Asia to America. Solitude and infinity 
encompassed us. I used to hum to myself the lines of 
Proctor (Barry Cornwall) : 

“*The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round. 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I’m on the sea, I’m on the sea, 

I am where I would ever be. 

The blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er I go.”’ 

And so we came for sixteen days. On the 17th our 
ship fell into perplexity, for a thick fog enwrapped her, 
and she could not see. She lay listless on the water 
until the fog lifted for a moment, and a streak of light, 
falling from the east, showed one of the California hills, 
eight or ten miles south of the desired haven. Then 
the great ship turned her head, and, like a race horse, 
with high beating heart, dashed through the Golden 
Gate into the bay of San Francisco, and stood still. 


ONE OF THE 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
i 

HE pioneers of every good cause live in 

history. They become concrete manifesta- 
tions of the cause itself. Louis XIV said, “ Z’étaz, 
cest mot.’ With equal reason may these pio- 
neers say, “I am the cause.” How inseparable, 
for example, are Luther and the Reformation, 
John Wesley and Methodism, George Fox and 
Quakerism. 

But while the chief interest centers in the leader 
or originator of a movement, his first and most 
trustworthy associates elicit an interest only 
second to that which attaches to their principal. 
Melancthon’s name will not die while that of Lu- 
ther lives; Charles Wesley is as intimately associ- 
ated in our minds with John Wesley as the 
brothers were in labor and love; and it is difficult 
to speak of George Fox without at least thinking 
of William Penn. So while John H. Noyes will 
always command the attention of the students of 
Perfectionism and Bible Communism, the names 
of hig first faithful co-laborers will ever receive a 
share of the interest given to him and the cause 
itself. 

John H., Harriet H., Charlotte A., and George 
W. Noyes—these formed the original nucleus of 
Putney Perfectionism. Others were soon added, 
perhaps equally faithful to their chosen leader, and 
equally useful to the cause—notably Harriet A. 
Holton who became the wife of John H.; John L. 
Skinner, who married Harriet H.; John R, Miller 
who married Charlotte A.; the Cragins, Leon- 
ards, and others ; and still later many more scarcely 
less worthy of mention. 

The object of this sketch is to bring together 
some of the events and experiences in the life of 
Charlotte A. Miller, one of the original four ; but 
that life was at first so intertwined with that of her 
sister and brothers, and subsequently with that of 
the Community of which she was so many years a 
conspicuous member, that it will be necessary in 
tracing it to include much relating to other mem- 
bers of the Noyes family and to the general Com- 
munity. 

The little village of Putney, sequestered among 





the hills of southern Vermont, was in no way re- 
markable forty years ago. The blue Connecticut 
ran along its eastern boundary, and the scenery 
far and near was characterized by the variety of 
woodland, low mountain-ranges and_ sparkling, 
zigzag, pebbled brooks, so peculiar to the New 
England landscape. Brattleboro, a town of some 
notoriety as a fashionable summer resort, was with- 
in a two hours’ drive; but no shrill whistle of 
railway locomotive awoke the echoes of the slum- 
bering hills. 

The two leading men of the town were ’Squire 
Noyes and Judge White, both members of Con- 
gress during a part of their careers. Ina large, 
handsome, old-fashioned house, situated on a 
graceful eminence overlooking the village on the 
south, dwelt ’Squire Noyes with his wife and 
children. A group of locust trees of uncommon 
height and luxuriance gave to the place the name 
of ** Locust Grove.” 

Mr. Noyes was a native of Atkinson, N. H., 
and though brought up on a farm he very early 
showed such a propensity for learning that, by 
school-teaching and hard study, he managed to fit 
himself for college. He graduated at Dartmouth, 
was tutor for two years and then studied divinity ; 
but his health failing he was advised to engage in 
more active employment. He obtained a situation 
in the store of an acquaintance in Brattleboro, and 
found an attractive boarding-place at the house of 
Rutherford Hayes. Being then nearly forty years 
of age he had acquired much knowledge on all 
subjects, science, philosophy and literature. He 
was a rare conversationalist, and Polly Hayes, 
the eldest daughter, a tall, slender girl of nineteen, 
was a delighted listener, and as he was fond of 
communicating, he soon found in her that kind of 
attention which would make them never tire of 
being together, and accordingly after several years 
of acquaintance they reverently joined hands in 
the path of life. 

After the birth of their eighth child Mr. Noyes, 
having become quite wealthy for those days, deter- 
mined to retire from business and remove to some 
place where he could find better educational advan- 
tages for his family. After considerable delibera- 
tion Putney was fixed upon. Here, then, at the 
time our story opens, he has resided for twelve 
years, absent a part of the time at Washington, 
but engaged principally in educating his children, 
sending his boys to college and his girls to the 
best boarding-schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. Noyes were what we should call 
in these days of stirpicultural experiment a 
‘“‘splendid combination.” Mr. Noyes was a man 
of learning, a scholar, a thinker and a most methodi- 
cal, accurate person in whatever he did; he was a 
great reader, and possessed one of those plastic 
memories on which facts leave an indelible imprint, 
enabling the owner to make an apt quotation either 
in verse or statistics, wherever occasion required. 
Education was one of the most important words 
in his vocabulary. Notwithstanding his conversa- 
tional powers were such as to entertain by the hour 
the guests who gathered at his table, he was ex- 
tremely reticent in regard to whatever concerned 
himself, never alluding in any familiar way to the 
thoughts and feelings connected with his affections. 
An extraordinary self-control and reserve govern- 
ed all his actions. He inspired a profound respect, 
and you would not more than once wish to meet 
the reproof of his eye. Although he showed in 
many practical ways how deep was his regard for 
his wife and children, yet he never lavished on 
them those little endearments by which most 
fathers express their affection. He was wise, up- 
right and of unblemished integrity in business, but 
he was not a religious man. 

Mrs. Noyes, generous, high-toned, open-hearted, 
had one of those inspirational natures which are 
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so many-sided as to attract friends from all classes 
of society. She was remarkable for the breadth 
of her sympathies, which were bounded neither by 
rank nor sect nor nation. Children and young 
people felt the stimulus of her love, which was 
salted with that rare wisdom which incites its 
object to be and do all that its nature is capable of. 
But stronger than this human interest was her love 
for God. This love was her governing passion. 
It was easy to see that God was no mere abstrac- 
tion to her; he was her dearest and nearest friend, 
and she realized his personality much as did the 
prophets of old. She taught her children above 
all things to fear the Lord, and events have 
proved that this was indeed with them the “ begin- 
ning of wisdom.” She was more anxious that they 
should please God than that they should obtain any 
earthly applause. “She was ready to spoil our 
chances for worldly advantage, rather than that 
we should forget God,” writes her daughter 
Harriet. The Bible was her daily and hourly com- 
panion, and she nourished her little ones with its 
truths from the moment they could lisp the sweet 
words of her favorite David. 

Mr. Noyes, though not a religious man, had 
great respect for the piety of his wife and left the 
spiritual education of the children entirely to her 
care. Nothwithstanding their inability to work Jo- 
gether in this field of vital interest, their mutual 
reverence and delicate deference in their personal 
treatment of each other made the household one 
of perfect harmony so that the boys and girls grew 
up with undoubting loyality to the divine institution 
of marriage. No harsh words or jarring argu- 
ments ever rent the veil of romance in which the 
world from time immemorial has wrapped con- 
jusral bliss. 

Mr. Noyes never administered corporeal punish- 
ment to but one of his children, and then, most 
characteristically, with birch in hand, he whipped 
the truant boy all the way to school. Mrs. 
Noyes gave each of the children when quite young 
a sound chastisement for telling a lie, and after 
that was able to govern them quite easily without 
resorting to the rod. Truthfulness and reverence 
she considered of greater value than any accom- 
plishment. She never allowed any class distinc 
tion to stand in the way of moral rectitude. If one 
of the girls had shown disrespect to Bridget, she 
sent her to the kitchen to ask forgiveness, and this 
was often one of the severest punishments that 
could be inflicted. But prayer was her most im- 
portant means of family discipline. She not only 
taught her children to pray. but she prayed with 
them, taking advantage of every event which 
was softening to the heart, to kneel with them and 
turn their thoughts to God as a being whose pres- 
ence could be felt. Yet there never was a more 
playful, approachable woman than she, nor one who 
drew the enthusiasm of children more genuinely. 
Thus the young Noyeses grew up in an atmosphere 
which stimulated the broadest development of the 
heart and brain. 


It has been facetiously said of Dr. Dwight, of 
Yale College, that he had a “till in his head for 
every subject ;” and so nicely could he arrange 
the contents of his mind, that he was able to write 
one letter and dictate two others, all together. . Add 
to that power the accomplishment of using both 
hands at once, and we have a performance still 
more wonderful. We know an “ambidextrous” 
accountant who can write with his right and left 
hands at the same instant; and he generally car- 
ries a pencil over each ear in working hours. The 
celebrated Gov. Morris possessed this accomplish- 
ment in a still higher degree, as the following 
ancedote shows: . 

During one of his visits to his vast possessions 
in the northern counties of New York, several 
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persons were with Mr. Morris in his office one day, 
when the conversation happened to turn upon the 
remarkable power of Napoleon of doing several 
things at once. Some one remarked that the 
ability to dictate to two or more amanuenses at 
the same time was an extraordinary one. 

“Not so much so,” said Morris, “as the ability 
to write on two different subjects at the same time 
with a pen in each hand.” 


“‘ That is true,” was the rejoinder, ‘“ but I never 
heard of any one who could do that.’ 

“T think I can,” remarked Morris. 
try.” 

Turning to his desk, he arranged two blank 
pieces of paper before him, and took a pen in each 
hand. 

“ T was about to fill out a description in a deed,” 
he said, “and I must also write a letter to the 
grantee to accompany the deed. Now let us see if 
I can do it all at once.” 

And to the amazement and admiration of all 
present, each of whom, we may be sure, scruti- 
nized the performance, with critical watchfulness, 
he did it as cleverly and rapidly as though he had 
been writing either separately, and the task was 
performed with excellent penmanship, without blots 
or erasures, and without the least mistake or con- 
fusion in expression. 

Now, more than sixty years after that day, I 
commit the record of it to print, well knowing that 
it deserves a place among the minor chronicles of 
the great—Fames Franklin Fitts, in Hearth and 
Home. 


“Let me 
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Harriet M. Worpen, EpITor. 


MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1875. 


Victory over self is the conquest of the uni- 
verse. When we are right, all things are right to 
us. All things serve and obey those who serve 
“the Truth.” Things persons, or events, affect 
us only as they come to us through our receptive 
conditions, which ‘determine the nature of their ef- 
fect upon us. What is good to one is harm to anoth- 
er, through difference in the persou affected. Lovely 
spirits receive kindly impressions. Music is not 
in the air which brings it, but the ear which Hears 
it. Thus happiness or misery is in ourselves, 
rather than in our circumstances. We see what 
we look for, hear what we listen for, and find what 
we seek. Zz. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 


HE recent fires which have caused such severe 

losses to the Mount Lebanon society of Shak- 
ers will suggest some grave questions to that pecu- 
liar people. This is the oldest, and was the 
thriftiest, of the Shaker Societies, having been 
established eighty-two years ago. Now, however, 
they are forced to make an appeal to the outside 
world for help to re-build. The query naturally 
arises why the other Shaker societies do not insucha 
case contribute to make good the loss to the suffer- 
ing society? It appears that the Shakers do not 
practice inter-societary Communism. With them 
community of property is confined to the members 
Mr. Nordhoff says: ‘“ The 
Shakers have eighteen societies, scattered over 
seven States ; but each of these societies contains 
several families; and as each * family” is practi- 
cally, and for all pecuniary and property ends, a 
distinct Commune, there are in fact fifty-eight 
Shaker Communities, which I have found to be in 
a more or less prosperous condition.” 


of a particular family. 


This is a very limited sort of Communism— 
much more limited than we had supposed the 
Shaker system was built upon. Of two families 
jn the same society, one may be rich, the other 





poor; one may have luxuries, the other none. If 
the Shakers would adopt a purer and larger kind 


| of Communism, they would reap many additional 


advantages. Let them consider the property of 
every society as belonging equally to every other 
society, and the whole as pledged to the use of 
whichever family or member needs it most; they 
would then mutually insure each other against such 
disasters as those at Mount Lebanon. Looked at 
with a view to their general interests it might be 
more profitable for that society to now combine 
with some other than to re-build in the old place. 
We commend these ideas to their consideration. 





WHAT IS DESPOTISM ? 





OME of our critics think they discover a 
~/ terrrible despotism in the O. C.; that “there 


is no man living who has more inherent love of com- | 
mind than J. H. Noyes,” that “he is as despotic | 


as the Czar of all the Russias,” etc. Visitors 
often ask if we can go away if we wish to; imagin- 
ing perhaps that if any one manifests any desire to 
leave, he is forthwith imprisoned or tied up some- 
where till he gets over it. Our cellars and garrets, 
out-buildings and reservoirs of drinking water, 
have been examined with a courage and thorough- 
ness worthy of arctic explorers, in search of the 
“lock up” which their lively fancies pictured asa 
necessity in case of refractory members. 


But seriously, the question of despotism would 
seem largely to resolve itself into this, ‘Are the 
people of the Community, young and old, men and 
women perfectly free to go or stay as they choose?” 
The question seems too frivolous to answer. A 
body of men composed of justices of the peace, 
ministers, lawyers, doctors, New England farmers, 
intelligent mechanics from New York and New 
Jersey, with their wives and children, could hardly 
be compelled to do any thing they did not think 
best, except by bayonets. If then, any one is free 
to leave at any time there can not be any real des- 
potism. If one voluntarily elects to put himself 
unler certain regulations which he feels are for his 
best interests regarding his social life, his diet, his 
work—does he thereby feel himself tyrannized 
over? 

A Bushman of South Africa has absolute per- 
sonal liberty unless he chances to meet his superior 
in muscle; yet no man in a civilized country 
would exchange places with him, though he may 
consider his own government too arbitrary, for he 
wisely reckons that the advantages of civilization 
are of infinitely more importance to his happiness 
than the increased liberty he might obtain as a 
Bushman. So in Community life each must be will- 
ing to sacrifice something for the common welfare, 
and each must be his own judge whether the 
advantages the Community offer repay him for such 
sacrifices. 


“But if a young man becomes discontented and 
wishes to leave, do you not strongly urge him to 
stay?” 

We might answer such a question by asking 
another. “Suppose you are an earnest church 
member, and your son has joined your church, but 
afterward becoming weary of it, declares himself 
tired of the restraining influences of the church, 
thinks he can be good enough without belonging to 
any sect, and wishes to break off his connection 
with it. Would you not earnestly endeavor to dis- 
suade him from such astep? To convince him 
that his happiness would be most surely secured by 
continuing to be a faithful Christian?” Even so 
we do. 

There comes a time in the life of almost every 
young man when he craves the experience of a 
plunge into the whirl and excitement of the wide 
world. Many of the young men that have grown 


_ importance with us. 
| might be justly accused of hypocrisy if we did not 





up in the Community have felt this desire at some 
time in their lives. Some have yielded to it and 
gone away, but the greater number have success- 
fully overcome it, and made their choice for life, as 
Communists. Of those who went hardly one has 
made any objection to the principles of the Com- 
munity. 

“T have no fault to find with the Community” 
said one who left us; “To me religion does not 
seem so important as it does to the rest of our 
folks, and if that element is left out I think the 
world the pleasanter place especially for a young 
fellow.” 

Our religion is indeed the one vital matter of 
And because it is so, we 


use our utmost endeavor to convince our children 
and young people of its inestimable value, and 
urge them to make its tenets the guiding principles 
of their lives. 

The following extract from a private note from 
J. H. N. toa young man, isa clear statement of the 
most important argument we can offer to any one 
who is seized with the desire to go and “sow his 
wild oats.” If there is despotism in urging such 
considerations as these upon young people who are 
about to make important changes in their lives, 
let us have more of it: 

“In order that you may be saved it is necessary 
that you should ascend and not descend in any 
changes that you may make. If you should go 
out of the Community into better society, where 
you would get more help in working out your salva- 
tion than you have here, then it would certainly be 
a good change. But if your going out should bea 
descent into worse society and greater temptations 
to worldliness, then the change would be a bad one 
and might be a turning point in your career from 
which you would have to date the loss of your 
hope of eternal life. If you are as sober and con- 
scientious as I think you are, you will study the 
probabilities of life in this way.” K. 





THE O. C. “SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





OME weeks ago, the journal column of the 

CIRCULAR contained an item, briefly mention- 

ing the beneficial effects of our practice of teaching 

the very youngest of our children “to confess the 

Good Spirit in their hearts.” This drew from an 
outside friend the following : 

“If you were to tell a good deal in the Cir- 
CULAR in detail about the management of your 
children ; how you begin first to teach them to 
know any thing about Christ, and His influence 
on them ; just what you mean by confessing Christ 
in one a present Savior, and all that, it might be a 
great help to parents in educating and training 


their children, and may be to some big folks in 
managing themselves.” 


Though we respond to this request with pleas- 
ure, modesty compels us to say that our methods 
for- instilling the earliest religious sentiments into 
the hearts of our children have been the outgrowth 
of the inspiration of the moment rather than of 
preconcert. We believe the spirit that has guided 
us in this matter, is one that is known to many 
earnest Christian fathers and mothers in the land. 
Of course our methods may be in detail peculiar 
to our belief. 

In answering these questions we consider that we 
write to those who believe that the first duty of 
parents is to teach their children to “ Put their hope 
in God, and not forget the words of God, but keep 
his commandments.” 

There are several postulates, well-known to 
those who study the phases of spiritual develop- 
ment, which may be said to underly the philoso- 
phy of our system of religious education—if 
philosophy we have. They are these: 

—A being old enough to do wrong, or to be in- 
fluenced by evil, is none too young to be taught 
to do right, and to draw to itself good influences. 

—Youth, innocence, and “ sweet helplessness ” 
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are not alone of themselves safeguards against 
evil, but are rather invitations to spiritual princi- 
palities of all sorts, to come, conquer, and possess. 





—A soul, ignorant of any means by which it is 
enabled to discriminate among, and choose, its 
spiritual fellowships, is very much at the mercy 
and choice of the spirits, and consequently is 
quite apt to be taken possession of by the lower, 
coarser and more forward grade of spirits. 

—The body is often taken possession of or “ con- 
trolled,” by spirits more intelligent than the child 
can possibly be when body and soul are in their 
normal state. 


—The highest and best spirits are the strongest, 
and if care be taken to make their control the lead- 
ing one, comparatively little trouble is to be appre- 
hended from the lower spirits. 

So much for general principles. 

Who that has to do with them does not know 
that infants of less than a year old, are not seldom 
wiliful, and indeed, sometimes positively naughty ? 
Papa and mamma, with us, become convinced of 
this by careful observation. They are also satisfied 
that on some occasions the actions of baby are 
ruled by a spiritual “ control” subtler than itself. 
Believing in the righteousness and power of Christ 
as ever-present to those who invoke it with faith, 
they themselves confess Christ over the child, ¢. ¢., 
invite the spirit of Christ to take possession of the 
child to the displacement of the inferior spirit. In 
this way all evil spirits—all spirits not acknowl- 
edging Jesus Christ as their ‘ control” —are noti- 
fied that their presence is undesired and under 
criticism, while at the same time all good spirits 
are attracted thither by the prayer. 

The confession of Christ is also found to be a 
potent medicament, and ranks as first among our 
remedies for young and old. Is the baby suffering 
from any of the many ills that infant flesh is heir 
to? The mother, tenderly brooding her darling, 
sends forth from the innermost recesses of her 

- aching heart a yearning cry for aid to all good 
spirits: above all to Him whom she recognizes as 
their chief—he, who walking incarnate the coasts 
of Judea eighteen hundred years ago, took certain 
infants from the arms of believing mothers, and, 
laying on loving hands, blessed them with a bless- 
ing that is theirs forever. 

The wise and earnest mother, conscious of the 
spiritual principalities of good and ill that haunt 
life’s pathway, seeks by prayer and teaching to 
hedge in herself and the infant at her breast mid 
all good spirits. Its ears are early accustomed 
to the sound of her invocations. The magnetism 
of her touch, look, and voice, soon conveys some- 
thing of her meaning; dim, it may be, yet it is 
there. 

Erelong the dimpled hands are laid on the little 
breast (above that mysterious center called the 
heart), and the baby is taught that there is where 
the Good Spirit lives. [See Luke 17, 21.-John 
4,14.] The lesson is none too abstruse. The 
shining eyes of the mother have magic power to 
waken intelligence. The little one having had his 
attention often called to the sensation in his “heart” 
when: he is happy and docile, and the ‘Good 
Spirit is there,” is led to compare the feeling with 
its opposite, on being asked when naughty, 

“Where is the Good Spirit?” 

One would be fully persuaded that even “babes 
and sucklings ” may be controlled by principalities 
older than the hills, could he see their expression 
sometimes on being thus asked. The head is 
stubbornly shaken, “‘ No! No!” or “all gone” says 
the little mouth, while the tiny hands pull at the 
clothes which cover the breast as if to tear the 
Good Spirit out. When the refractory fit is past, 
and the Good Spirit has resumed its sway, what a 
change! The but now downcast and sullen face, 








is all aglow, rosy mouth and white hands gleefully 
proclaiming the blessed revolution. 


The next step is to beget in the child an under- 
standing that the center and dispenser of the Good 
Spirit is Christ. The transition is easy. The 
budding mind eagerly grasps the idea that there is 
One to appeal to in any emergency—‘“‘an ever 
present help in time of trouble”—the giver of all 
blessings. 


Whatever difference of opinion there may be in 
the world as regards the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
all must certainly agree in this, that he was a noble 
and good man. All who believe in the immortality 
of the soul, must realize that Jesus Christ is as 
much an entity now as he was eighteen hundred 
years ago. Since his death the experience of an 
innumerable multitude who have yielded him their 
allegiance, proclaim his wondrous influence for 
good over soul and body. As for us, we believe 
Christ is at this day king of the world. To him 
and the phalanx of spirits of whom he is the 
leader, we have given our fealty. When we con- 
fess Christ in us a present Savior from any of the 
frailties of flesh and spirit, we but give expression 
to this belief, and open our hearts to the beneficent 
influence of the power we invoke. Our faith is 
preéminently simple and practical. It is abiding, 
and predetermines the bias of word, thought 
and deed. 


The training the child gets while with its nother, 
is carried on in the same faithful detail by the 
Children’s House. The confession of Christ be- 
gins and ends the day. It is the soother of every 
pain and the sauce of every meal. There have 
been instances among us of children under two 
years of age soothing themselves to sleep when 
restless with pain in the night, by the repeated 
confession of Christ, and this without a hint from 
their attendant in charge. In the department of 
the Children’s House containing the children. of 
four years old and upwards, a meeting of half or 
three-quarters of an hour long, is held at the close 
of each day. It is presided over by the men and 
women who have the care of the children in this 
department. In this meeting selfishness, quick- 
temper, rudeness, “ babyishness,” teazing, disobedi- 
ence, lying, and all the faults peculiar to children, 
are criticised not only by the superiors, but by the 
children themselves. Sometimes a formal criti- 
cism is given; z.é. one child is put up as an ob- 
ject of praise or blame, and all the rest of the chil- 
dren in turn tell what they think of him or her. Such 
scenes are both touching and amusing to those who 
witness them. This “precept upon precept and 
line upon line,” has a marvelous effect in molding 
and refining the childish character. Evil tenden- 
cies are constantly out-witted and out-flanked by 
such vigilance. 


Some who have visited us, stigmatize our chil- 
dren as “spiritless.” We are tempted to think 
that their ideal child has a large spice of deviltry in 
him. With us children relish better where this 
sort of flavoring is left out. 


Paul exhorts the fathers of his flock, to bring up 


their children in the “nurture and admonition of 


the Lord.” So try we to do. A. E. H. 


HOME ITEMS. 
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Monday, March, 1.—March comes in like a 
lion, fearless and bold. Snow is falling copiously, 
a tempestuous wind is carrying all before it; and 
behold the incoming of “gentle spring !” 


THERE are several frisky calves and a few skip- 





ping lambs at the barns. The pure-bloods (Ayr- 


shires).find a ready sale—all the heifers which we 
may have during the year are already engaged. 


ON the site of the old Keep there still stands a 
huge tower of ice, furrowed and honey-combed on 
the outside, but still apparently sound at the center 
and waiting to do duty in the new Keep, which will 
soon rise at the southeast corner of the Arcade; 
but as the new Keep will have double the capacity 
of the old one, not less than 200 additional loads 
will be required to fill it—to draw which the teams 
have all been in requisition for a few days. The 
weather has continued cold, and other circum- 
stances have favored, so that the greater part is 
now (Mar. 4th), already on the ground. The ice 
is twenty-one inches in thickness, and never 
better. 


BLUNDERS OF TYPO. 

For the singular and egregious mistakes which 
get printed, Typo is by no means responsible. 
Chirog. is probably more often to blame than Typo. 
Who will blame the latter for occasionally guessing 
at a word after vainly endeavoring to decipher it? 
I will not, though my proof has sometimes read 
strangely. I noted down once, just for fun, some 
of these guesses at the meaning of my chirography. 
Here are a few: 

“ A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” 
was made to read—“ A man of sermons, and ac- 
quainted with grief.” Some poor ministers might 
think the last form quite as good as the first. 


“If criticism is sometimes severe it is more 
often gentle,” was transformed into—* If criticism 
is seven times seven, etc. I know by experience 
that it is sometimes more than that! 

“ A grand /z// in the money market,” read in the 
proof—* A grand du// in the money market.” A 
grand mistake, for the function of a bull in the 
money market is to make things lively. 

“A gentleman of large experience” could find 
little fault if he was described as “ A gentleman of 
cargo experience.” 

A young minister was described in the proof as 
a “sound winter.” 

“The graceful form and enlivening green of the 
Norway spruce cz¢¢ about a genial glow.” 

“ The reader will imagine how some of us thought 
knitting a dreadful doar.” 

“For years his voice, his few (pen), his purse 
were used in behalf of socialistic progress.” 

“Terpsichore, dainty goddess, tripping with 
light fantastic toe, has lately been superseded by 
man (Mars), with his measured /ead (tread) and 
upright mien.” 

A writer mentioning the “Great American 
Eagle ” was made to eulogize the “Great Amer- 
ican Pickle”—though to what kind of a pickle this 
would apply he was at a loss toguess. CHIROG. 


THE TREE SPARROW. 


IT may not be generally known, that this is the 
name of the little brown sparrow that is so com 
mon here in the winter. It is not usually seen in 
large flocks, like the snow-bunting, but is more 
scattered. In our winter walks, we find it by the 
fences, and hedge-rows, and quite frequently in 
open swamps, where the tall grass, and weeds are 
above the snow. 

These little birds are always a welcome sight ; 
their very presence seems to soften the wintry 
blast ; we uncover our ears to catch their merry 
chatter, which reminds us of green fields and 
shady groves. 

One day in the early part of the winter, I noticed 
two or three of these birds, near our kitchen door, 
and fed them with bread crumbs. The next day, 
they came again. I again fed them, and have con- 
tinued to do so ever since. Two or three days 





after I began feeding them, one or two more were 
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added to the number, and they continued coming. 
until there were more than thirty of them. Every 
morning before daylight, they came, and remain- 
ed until they were well fed. But at the first appear- 
ence of bare ground, a few days ago, most of 
them left. 

The tree sparrow is readily distinguished from 
our common sparrows, by a dusky blotch on the 
center of the breast. It is not a native of the 
United States. Its summer habitation according 
to Coues’ Ornithology, is in the mountainous and 
boreal regions of the north. B. B. 


TWENTY years ago when all the traps we made 
were forged out in a little old blacksmith’s shop, 
and finished off with a foot-press and file, when 
silk-manufacturing was undreamed of, and fruit- 
preserving hardly known any where in the world; 
when the O. C. was indulging in the pastoral fancy 
of making our living by raising fruit and vegetables 
to sell—in those good old times, we were never 
troubled for plenty of good, hard work outdoors, 
for great and small. Plenty of digging and hoe- 
ing and weeding all summer long, for the 
girls as well as the boys. Plenty of work in the 
barns and at the wood-pile for men and boys all 
winter. Then, the main problem was how to get a 
living. We had no need to worry ourselves about 
proper physical development. As we have gradu- 
ally enlarged our resources, our occupations have 
changed. Superintending the trap, silk, and 
fruit-preserving businesses, the farm, carpenter’s 
shop etc., work in the counting-room, in the print- 
ing-office and other sedentary employments now 
engage many of our men. The importance of a 
first-rate physical basis is becoming apparent, and 
we occasionally sigh for the good old times when we 
hoed corn nd dug ditches. But the most interest- 
ing question before us is about our children. 
Will they learn to work, and so get the vigorous, 
hardy constitution of the farmer boy, when there 
is no spur of necessity goading them on? This 
problem we have taken upon us to solve. 

Monday evening (1), we listened to the re- 
port of the Committee that is to arrange their 
work for the coming season. The following 
recommendations were read, discussed and unani- 
mously adopted: : 

1. That a man should be appointed as foreman 
of the children’s group, who must be with them 
during their working hours. 

2. That outdoor work shall take precedence of 
all other employment. 

3. That it shall be the duty of the foreman of 
the children’s group to consult with the chiefs 
of the agricultural department, and with their 
assistance make a programme for the work of 
each day. 

4. That all the children that are old enough 
shall work outdoors at least two hours each 
fair day. 

5. That in addition to this, four older boys, 
Wilfred, Harold, George, and Harry K., shall 
learn to milk, and take the chore of milking a cer- 
tain number of cows during the season. 

6. That the children’s group take on itself the 
responsibility of caring for a variety of crops ona 
limited piece of land; and that their foreman 
instruct each boy how to keep an account of the 
time spent on their crops. 

7. In reference to the little girls it was thought 
that active labor should take precedence of sew- 
ing and sedentary employment. 

8. That the boys be taught how to make wooden 
boxes (some loss at the outset will be compen- 
sated by the good attained in their education), as 
an excellent employment for rainy days. 

g. That grown folks work with the children as 
much as they can conveniently. 





tine; for of all the “writings up” and “writings 
down” we have done of ourselves first and last, 
we have said but little in regard to this useful 
structure and its inmates. 

We will go from cellar to garret, if you please, 
and make such comments as seem appropriate while 
we pass along. In the basement is the kitchen, a 
large square room containing many modern appur- 
tenances for cooking, such as two large ranges, 
half-a-dozen steam kettles, an oven, a good-sized 
meat-broiler, etc. There is a small sink for wash- 
ing hands on one side of the room, and a large 
sink for washing iron-ware on the other ; a com- 
modious dish-washing arrangement, one or two 
motherly-looking cupboards for stowing away tin- 
ware, pie-plates and other utensils to be used in 
the culinary art. Two long tables occupy a central 
position in the room, around which circle the cooks 
to prepare vegetables, apples, etc., for the forth- 
coming meal. The work is done mainly by hired 
people—colored—with several of our own mem- 
hers to look after and arrange the business. 

North of the kitchen and immediately adjoining 
is a small pocket edition of the same. containing 
a common-sized cooking-stove, a table set with 
dishes, one or two cupboards, and chairs for any 
who may happen to come. The room is designed 
tor the use of persons who are so belated by their 
work as not to be able to eat with the family up 
stairs at regular hours. 

A thin partition divides this room from the 
bakery, where we find Mr. Bristol presiding—with 
shirt sleeves rolled to his elbows—over a large 
tray of dough for the next batch of bread. Every 
thing seems well arranged here, tor making not 
only good bread, but all sorts of pastry. 

Through another door west of the bakery, we 
come into the “new wing” which 's divided into sev- 
eral apartments that are put to varied uses. One 
room is a light and convenient pantry where all 
kinds ot food can be set over night and kept 
wholesome and sweet for the table next day. 

Close by, is that useful article of modern inven- 
tion, the dumb-waiter. Here food hot and steam- 
ing, is taken from the range or from the steamers, 
and sent to the room above where a crowd of eager 
table-waiters stand in readiness to transfer it to 
the many tables in the dining-room. The latter 
room having already been described by another 
writer, we will pass it by in silence, and open this 
door which leads us to a small entry at the foot of 
the stairway. Ascending the stairs we find our- 
selves opposite a sink-room. A board partition 
separates it from a bath-room which contains a 
large sized, zinc-lined tub, with faucets for 
drawing hot and cold water. 

A narrow hall runs north and south along the 
building, with rooms on either side of it—light, 
airy, pleasant rooms—all heated by steam. As 
you tutn to your left, from the stairway, is a 
cozy sitting-room, the two windows of which look 
out on the well-known “quadrangle.” Here the 
numerous occupants of the building congregate 
after meeting for a game of dominoes or pleasant 
chit-chat before retiring for the night. 

Another large room fronting in the same 
direction as the sitting-room; is the “quilting-room.” 
Here good Mrs. Norton and Mrs. DeWolfe sit 
day after day busy with their needles. From here 
issue beautiful soft mattresses ; warm fleecy com- 
fortables ; gay-colored bed-quilts ; billowy pillows ; 
downy feather-beds, and every other article that 
can contribute to a “bed of ease.” You have 
only to Jet your wants be known to Mrs. N., and 
she will furnish you with the very article which 
you most desire. Then Mother Noyes sits quietly 
in her room at the other house piecing up bed- 
quilts, and occasionally she has a ‘quilting "— 
such as our good grandmothers had of yore—when 
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attend. Within a few weeks she, in connection 
with Mrs. Norton and her partner, has quilted 
nine bed-quilts, five of which were for Joppa, and 
the other four for the house at the “sea-shore”’ in 
Connecticut. Thus the wants of the family are 
supplied in this line of things. 

As we leave the quilting-room we find ourselves 
at the foot of the attic stairs; the attic contains 
ten sleeping rooms, where eighteen of our men 
and boys find lodging. There is no sitting-room 
on this floor. The occupants tarry at the other 
house when they come in from their work, and be- 
fore going to bed often convene in the general 
sitting-room below. 

In this building we find persons of a variety of 
trades. In the attic lives Judge T; his neighbors 
are E. the book-keeper; O. the machinist; M. the 
printer; J. the gardener; G. the carpenter ; R. the 
lamp-man; A. the engineer; B. the baker; and 
young Mr. B. the stenographer. On the story 
below we find the same variety; Mr. H. the boss 
farmer; Mr. K. the boss carpenter; Miss H. and 
Miss N. heads of the kitchen department; Mrs. 
S. the journalist; Miss C. the “mother of the 
children’s house;” Mrs. N. the “quilter;” Miss 
W. the editor; and Mrs. D., Mrs. B., Miss B. and 
Miss M. B.. and Mrs. H. who make themselves 
generally useful. 

Having been our round we will return to the sit- 
ting-room and repose ourselves on this comfortable 
sofa. But alas, for the repose! The piccolo play- 
er across the way has just set up a lively piping. 
Goodness, what ear-piercing sounds! But this per- 
sistent person keeps on,—each note sounding shrill- 
er than the one before—all unmindful of the 
many ears that must ache. There, those good 
ladies just entering the room, are scowling, and look 
very much as though they wished that noise would 
cease. Snort! Sxort/ SNoRtT! What inthe world 
isthat? Ah! Amateur H. is practicing on the 
trombone with a tremendous amount of zeal; evi- 
dently he means to be a musician. [Here the 
editor appears at her door, pencil in hand, and 
with a distracted air, declares she can not think 
in such a carnival.] By this time a flute is sound- 
ing in another corner of the attic and a violin in 
another—all that remains to remind us of ‘ babel,” 
is tor the French horn to start up in another ac- 
companied by the bassoon and clarinet. We 


listen benignly to this confusion of sounds, and: 


though we can not but admire the zeal and concen- 
triton of each musician, and heartily wish them 
all good speed—we conclude that repose is out of 
the question, and take our departure. GITANO. 


A TALK ABOUT CRITICISM. 
W. C., Feb. 28, 1875. 

Mr. E. H. H.—True criticism, as we recognize 
it, is an ordinance that comes from heaven—it is 
one of the means that God uses in teaching the 
world. It always seems to me a noble thing for 
a person to submit himself to criticism. 

J. H. N—In this country the whole busi- 
ness of government is committed to the people. 
They are set to governing themselves. Is it not 
altogether in analogy with that, and probable, that 
the business of the final judgment will in the same 
way be committed to the people? The people will 
be appointed to judge themselves and one another 
instead of waiting to be judged by somebody away 
up ona great throne! I can not help regarding 
pestilences, fires, and all other terrible troubles that 
come upon us from time to time, as providences, 
and, in that light, as criticisms. In assuming that 
they are criticisms from God, what a meaning 
there is to that text, “ For if we would judge our- 
selves, we should not be judged!” If we would 
faithfully submit ourselves to criticism and get 
the full benefit of it, we would save ourselves from 
pestilences, fires and every outside criticism. That 
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is the way I understand the operation of criticism 
in our experience with the diphtheria. We were 
under a terrible criticism from the Lord—threaten- 
ing destruction to us. In those circumstances, we 
turned right around, began criticising ourselves 
and letting in spiritual judgment. When the truth 
began to work sharply among us the pestilence clis- 
appeared. You may say there were natural causes for 
its disappearance; there was also a providential 
cause for it. When God sawa faithful spirit of criti- 
cism growing among us he stopped the disease at 
once. He had no need to continue criticising us 
when we were faithful to ourselves. If we really get 
that idea of criticism, instead of looking at it as a 
painful operation—a thing to be dreaded—we shall 
realize that it is a mercy and salvation to us. It is 
that which can protect us from all manner of <lis- 
tressing and disastrous evil. It can be made to 
take the place of pestilences, famine, and death 
itself. 

We can see, tor instance, that if the United 
States, as a whole, could have submitted themselves 
tocriticism—fifteen years ago—as we do in the Com- 
munity, there would have been no need of that ter 
rible war which killed a million of soldiers and left 
the country with a debt of thousands of millions. 
Thorough self-judgment, such as was entirely pos- 
sible and reasonable, would have saved all that 
misery. And I fear if the nation does not protect 
itself by this method of settling with its sins, it 
will have something worse than the war. It has 
not got through with the judgment. There are 
plenty of signs in the country now that the quarrel 
with the South is not settled. Just as certain as 
it is not settled in this way—by 
there will be worse times than 
had yet. 


self-judgment— 


we have ever 


PLOWING IN GREEN CROPS. 


I‘ these days of high prices for labor, and low 
prices for farmers’ products, those who get a 


livelihood from the soil are under the strongest in- 


ducement to increase the crop-bearing capabilities 
of the land. Every crop, be it good or poor, re- 
quires a certain routine of labor; and the gain in 
crops that is obtained by increasing the yield per 
acre, is much more remunerative than can ordi- 
narily be made by increasing the acreage. The 
balance of profit or loss in the production of a crop 
usually depends more on the richness of the soil 
than on any other circumstance. Hence the anxi- 
ety of every intelligent manager to increase the 
fertility of the soil he cultivates in every way 
possible. 

In studying this matter, it has occurred to me 
that one comparatively economical means of attain- 
ing this object has been but very little practiced in 
this country, namely, that of plowing in green crops. 
The rationale of the practice, as I understand it 
is this: 

First, it is a well-established principle that the 
necessary inorganic constituents of crops, such as 
potash, lime, phosphoric acid, etc., exist in greater 
or less abundance in all soils ; but by far the larger 
part of them are locked up and kept out of circu- 
lation in the service of plant and animal life by the 
power of cohesive attraction which confines them 
within the particles that constitute what we call 
soil Through the agencies of heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, acids and alkalies, plowing, 
harrowing and hoeing, these particles are to a 
greater or less extent reduced to the condition of 
an impalpable powder, and compelled to yield up 
to the hungry rootlets that prowl among them, a 
part of the plant food they contain. It is also 
said by some writers who ought to know, that 
there is a sort of voltaic or electric power connect- 
ed with growing roots, that helps to decompose 
and separate the chemical elements of the mineral 





masses they meet. Some experimenters claim that 
solid glass has been decomposed and some of its 
elements appropriated by growing plant roots. 


Secondly, the organic elements of plants, such 
as carbon, nitrogen and oxygen, exist in the atmos- 
phere. The chief function of the leaves of plants 
is to absorb and fix within them in solid form these 
gaseous, organic constituents. 


It follows, then, from these propositions that 
plants are the great, and for aught that I can see, 
the only foragers for this richness in the soil for 
which we are striving. Our popular methods of en- 
riching the soil by means of manures, whether 
in the form of bone dust or of the products of 
the barnyard, are only ways of returning to the 
land that which was once taken from it through the 
agency of plant roots. 


With this view of the case, does it seem quite 
rational for us to depend so much as we do on this 
second-hand method of enriching the soil without 
bringing to our aid, to a greater extent, this origi- 
nal way in which the wealth of the soil is brought 
into circulation? I would not imply that the meth- 
od of obtaining fertility from nature’s hidden store 
by means of plant-life is not directly appealed to 
in many cases. Thesystem of maintaining fertility 
by raising and plowing in clover is largely followed 
in some places. Nevertheless, I believe these prin- 
ciples might be acted on to a much greater extent 
to the advantage of soils and those who work 
them. 


The obstacles in the way of the more genera] 
practice of plowing in green crops are, first, the ex- 
pense of labor directly involved in undertaking it: 
and secondly, the expense indirectly involved in 
stopping the production of crops tor the sake of 
making the land richer. My purpose in writing 
is to show how in some cases at least these ob- 
ections can be in part removed. 


In the autumn of 1873, after securing a 
grain crop from about three acres of good land, 
the stubble was plowed deeply soon after the reap- 
ing, and was plentifully sowed to winter rye in 
September. Before winter this crop made a very 
thick, green, and heavy turf. This was turned 
under about four inches just before winter, and a 
slight coating of manure scattered on the land after 
the plowing was done. The next spring this rye 
turf was not again turned over, but the land was 
simply stirred to a considerable depth with a sub- 
soil plow, and afterward gone over with a two- 
horse cultivator and rolled. The strawberry plants 
that were set out on that land certainly looked as 
large and thrifty as any that I have ever seen 
on which double the amount of manure was 
used. What the crop will be, the next season 
must determine, but the appearance of the pl.ints 
impresses me very favorably with this method of 
manuring. 

Whenever I see a newly-reaped stubble destined 
to lie idle nearly half of the warm months, with 


the weeds leisurely growing and maturing. their 
seeds, I am tempted to wish to advise the owner to 


. plow it immediately and give it an extra seeding 


with winter rye. Rye isa greedy plant and takes 
kindly to the cool weather of fall and spring. If 
the farmer wishes to plant the land to some hoed 
crop and can afford to wait until the tenth of May 
betore planting he can have a crop of rye nearly as 
high as his head, which he can easily plow under 
by attaching one end of a log chain to one end of 
the whiffle-tree and -he other to the clevis of his 
plow, allowing the slack chain to level the rye in 
front of the furrows. 

There are other plants that can be advantageous- 
ly interplanted between crops at small expense that 
I may perhaps refer to in another article. 

H. J. S. 





THE NEWS. 


It is rumored that an American newspaper, controlled 
by New York gentlemen, will shortly be published in 
London on the American system, and no expense will 
be spared to make it a first class paper. 


The young King of Siam has decreed that children 
born of slave parents subsequent to April 12, 1868, shall 
become free on attaining their twenty-first year. The 
owners will receive compensation in each instance. 


Telegraphic rates are to be reduced about forty per 
cent. This is owing to competition between the 
Western Union and Atlantic and Pacific Companies, 
and will be of no advantage to towns having no com- 
peting lines. 

Nearly one thousand families ot Mennonites; ‘are 
shortly expected in Canada from Russia. They have 
chosen Manitoba for their future residence and have 
commissioned an agent to purchase several thousand 
head of cattle for them. 

It is announced that the New York Central R. R. 
repair shops at Utica, are to be removed to Syracuse. 
Many engineers residing in Utica will be obliged to 
remove their families to Syracuse or Albany, or be sub- 
jected to serious inconveniences. 


The Carlists were repulsed on Friday in a desperate 
attack on Bilbao, during which Forts Puente, Nuevo, 
and Arbolancha were taken and re-taken three times. 
During the engagement the Alfonsists lost 150 killed 
and wounded, and in a subsequent attack on the Car- 
lists in their entrenchments, were repulsed losing 200 in 
killed and wounded. 


A bill passed its first reading in the house of Com- 
mons, which the penalties for the unlawful 
possession of arms in Ireland, repeals the law which 
authorizes the closing of public houses and the arrest of 
persons found out of doors at night in the proclaimed 
districts, and removes the restrictions on newspapers. 


lessens 


The one hundredth anniversary of the first open re- 
sistance in arms to British troops and the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War which occurred at Salem, Mass., 
was celebrated there Feb. 26. A salute of 100 guns 
was fired near the scene of the action at Northbridge, 
public schools were closed, and flags displayed on all 
public buildings. 

A decision was made recently by Judge McKean in 
the case of Ann Eliza Young’s application for divorce 
and alimony. It is, that she shall receive $3,000 attor- 
ney’s tees, and $500 per month alimony pending the 
trial, the alimony to date from the filing of the com- 
plaint. Judge McKean made an order that within ten 
days irom service Brigham Young shall pay $3,000 at- 
torney’s fees, and in twenty days from service, $9,500 
alimony. 

The Shakers at Mount Lebanon suffered from another 
disastrous fire Feb. 27, which destroyed the herb house 
and caused a loss of $50,000. The fire is called the 
work of an incendiary, and cuts off one of their chief 
sources of revenue. Indeed, the society is greatly 
crippled by their recent fire and has isssued an appeal to 
the public for aid, in which they say : 

“From the circumstance of the Shakers being gen- 
erally good livers, an erroneous impression is abroad 
that the society is rich and abundantly abie to rebuild; 
this is not so, it can not from its own resources alone 
rebuild. 

“The institution is founded upon humanitarian and 
charitable principles which preclude its ability to make 
and hoard large sums of money. It bas been the re- 
cipient of thousands of persons of both sexes and all 
ages who never contributed to the support of the insti- 
tution.” 

The Shakers say they have offered for sale public lands 
in the forests of New York at great sacrifice in order tore- 
build, but find it very difficult to obtain money and will 
gratefully and thankfully acknowledge every dollar’s 
worth of aid presented to them by outside friends. 
Several uffers of money have been made by wealthy men 
among whom Thurlow Weed gives the use of $3,000 
without interest. 


MALLEABLE GLASS.—M. de la Bastie, a rich gentle- 
man residing at his chateau in France, with the assist- 
ance of a learned and experienced chemist, has succeed- 
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ed after along series of scientific experiments during 
nearly six years, in discovering the process of making 
malleable glass, which, instead of being brittle, is as duc- 
tile as copper or iron. Samples of it have been presen- 
ted to scientific institutions, and the news of this great 
discovery is spreading rapidly in France, England, Prus- 
sia and America. M. de la Bastie, in order to secure 
for himself the benefit due to long, persevering and 
successful efforts, is forming a company and has taken a 
patent-right for his discovery. A large “building for the 
manufacture of this glass has been commenced at a cost 
of $625,000. The building is 163 yards long by 100 yards 
in depth. It has been assured that utensils, such as fry- 
ing pans, &c., can be used on a hot range, and will resist 
the fire just well as iron or any other metal. Also glass 
chimneys for lamps and gas-burners are made and will 
not break. In fact, there is no limit to the variety of 
articles which can be made ot malleable glass.—Ameri- 
can Grocer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. M., » Mich. “1. What are your rules for 
joining the Community? 2. Are you required to have 
a certain amount of money or goods before joining ? 
3. Are you at iiberty to correspond and sometimes visit 
your former friends? 4. Will you please explain the 
system of “ complex-marriage,” and say whether any 
persons joining are od/iged to marry, or are they at liber- 
ty to remain in single blessedness if they choose? 
5. If children are brought there has the mother control 
over them, or are they subject to nurses and controlled 
by the Community and not allowed to remain with the 
mother? 6. Are persons at liberty to choose their 
own profession, or what ¢key think they can do to the 
best advantage ? 


1. 2.—Your first two questions are answered in 
the first column of this paper. 3. Sometimes done, 
but not considered very profitable, spiritually. 4. 
See the Hand Book noticed in the last column of 
this paper for an explanation of Complex-Marriage. 
We have ourself never suffered from being 
“obliged to marry” during a residence of some 
twenty-fuur years. Those who “choose single 
blessedness” ought to have it, certainly. 5. 6. See 


Hand Book. 

Cc. W. F., —, Mass. “ When in England I was 
led to think Communism practicable, but I am afraid 
if I should adopt it that I should go to the very extreme 
of radicalism. [am inclined to accept the view of the 
Shakers that the forbidden fruit was that of sexual in- 
tercourse, and the partaking of it (improper!y) led to 
the covering of those organs artificially. If this be so 
it seems to me that a complete remedy must imply the 
discarding of all dress. It seems to me that in dress 
men and women reach the climax of artificiality, and the 
so-called *tsun cure” is an argument in favor of a 
“return to nature” by discarding dress.” 

C. E. G.C., Bombay, India, “ Do you give any prac- 
tical countenance to Adamitism? One great principle, 
community of women, you have adopted; but how 
about going naked? You have got rid of shame, and 
there seem to me to be many practical advantages in at 
least occasional nakedness. Please give me an answer 
if only to tell me that I am a fool.” 


We have to confess that we never have given 
much attention to this matter of discarding clothes 
and going naked. The climate of Oneida doesn’t 
seem to suggest such a thing, and we can not stop 
to potter with it as a mere theory. When the mer- 
cury stands at zero in a high wind, most persons 
are inclined to clap on more clothes, and we know 
of no one who would care to discard what he 
already had. If our Massachusetts friend will 
step forth on his “return to nature” some of these 
crisp mornings before the neighbors are up, he will 
be apt to admit that our objections are pertinent. 
It may be different in Bombay. We have never 
been there. Probably the idea will not become 
really popular in this country until the winds are 
tempered to something considerably more delicate 
than a “shorn lamb.” Besides, most of us have 
got so used to wearing clothes that we should look 
and feel rather awkward without them.  Let’s 
postpone the discussion of this idea until some 
of the more pressing practical questions shall 
have been settled. 

To D. E. C.—Broome Co, N. Y. 

Your letter to the Baptist Conference of 200 
Divines was first rate. It is true both they and 
the Presbyterians passed resolutions hostile to us, 








but the movement seems to have died a natural 
death, and we do not care to disturb the corpse. 
For this reason we will not publish your letter at 
present. If there is ever any need for it we can 
use it. Most of the Churches, from Plymouth 
down, are learnirg that they have a work of purifi- 
cation to do among themselves. When they have 
cast the beams out of their own eyes they will 
undoubtedly see the truth about our position more 
clearly. We shall wait for that, and shall not have 
to fight our own battles alone. Thank you for 
writing. 


HOME-TALKS, 


BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, 


OW IN PRESS, have been 
spoken only in the free atmos- 
phere of home, and have formed al- 
most the sole religious teaching of the 
Oneida Community since its begin- 
ning in 1547. This book, therefore, 
shows to the Social Student the kind 
of spiritual nourishment upon which 
our Community has grown from in- 
fancy to the years of maturity. 
The ideas of the Oneida Commu- 
nity in regard to the 


ORIGIN OF EVIL, 


may be gathered from a Talk of 
unique scientific interest entitled, 


THE GEOLOGIC DEVIL. 


What the O. C, thinks of the charac- 


ter of 
PAUL, 


appears in two Talks entitled, 
Paul's Feat, 
Pauls Victorees. 


MISCELLANEOUS TALKS: 


Confession; The Law of Miracles; The Work 
of God inus; The Home Spoilers; The River 
of Life; Self Surgery; Walking in the Spirit; 
Repentance; The Superior Affection; The Best 
Novel; Seif Limitation; Our Contribution ; 
The Battle of Life; Liberty; Not Our Own; 
Hid Treasures ; Science versus Sense; God in 
All Things ; Quenching Spirits ; Seeing is Be- 
lieving; How we Receive God; Compound Ac- 
tion; The Law of Fellowship; Fatthfulness ; 
Dietetics for the Soul; The Day Star. 


The book—a 12mo. of some 360 pages—will 
be neatly printed on tinted paper from new and 
full-faced type, and will contain a steel engraving 
of Mr. Noyes by J. C. Buttre of New York. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





Receipts for Feb.—E. L. Q. $5.00; G. K. 3.00; H. 3.00; H. I. 
2.00; J. P. B. 2.00; C, K. F. 2.00; D. R. B. 2.00; J. H. K. 2.00, 
P. K. 1.00; C. A. B..75; G, J. V. D. .25. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and g!ass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By ¥ohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Anima!s. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida (ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History cf American Socialisms,” the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Ot the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa C1rcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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